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Che Sacred Host 


Oh Sacred Host so pure and white 
For us upon this Altar laid— 

A veil of love hath hid Thy might 

And we approach Thee unafraid. 

i 


We dare not from the gems of earth 
Choose one whose beauty may compare 

To Thee, Sweet Host, whate’er its worth, 
Since Heaven above hath none more rare. 


Oh Holy Faith that bids us see 

Beneath this veil Our Lord who died— 
By thy dear help each heart is free 

To contemplate the Crucified. 


Those Blessed Saints who walked of yore 
In His kind presence day by day 
Beside the Galilean shore 
Are we not favored just as they? 


To us He cometh to remain 

Our Friend and guide throughout the years. 
His love doth bind us with a chain 

The solace of our hopes and fears. 


Here all that beauty, power, and strength, 
And majesty that Heaven can boast 

By love pursued finds rest at length 
Beneath the form of one White Host. 





We pray Thee, then, Oh Dearest Friend, 
Increase our faith that we may see 

All Thou hast suffered to this end, 
And bring our wayward hearts to Thee. 


Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 
LIMPING LARRY’S POSSESSIONS 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“In the name of heaven,” cried Father Timothy Casey, “what un- 
earthly noise is that?” 

His host lifted a fat hand for silence, then stood regarding the priest 
with an amused grin, while from somewhere amid the thick, flowering 
shrubbery, a cracked, rusty voice wrestled with: “Daily, daily, sing to 
Mary.” 

“Tis easily seen, Father Casey, that you are a stranger in these 
parts, since you do not recognize Limping Larry and his hymns,” said 
the host when “Praises doo-o-o-o” had faded away into a wheezy cough. 

“Who or what is Limping Larry? And’ how comes it that he is 
there in the bushes? Not a species of wild man tethered to stake and 
eating grass like Nabuchodonosor, I hope.” 

“Never you fear, Father; Larry is tied to nothing in this world. He 
is free as a skylark—in fact, his freedom is the one thing he glories in. 
These oleanders mark the line of my property, Brookbrink Park, and 
hide the enclosing fence. Beyond the fence is a pathway winding 
through the woods which Larry usually follows on his way home from 
Mass of a morning.” 

“But there is no Mass so late as this on a weekday.” 

“True. However, after Mass Larry has so many Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys to say to this saint or that, for this soul or that, that it is 
invariably noon or later before he gets back to his den there on the 
mountainside and breaks his fast. You know, he’s a little queer.” 

“He receives Communion daily ?” 

“Yes, every morning. But come, we’ll hail him as he passes this 
opening. “Twill be worth your while to meet him. Remember, he’s 
a little queer.” 

“What happened to cripple him so pitifully?” queried the priest, as 
they watched this poor, misshapen human wreck come hobbling down 
the wooded path. 

“It was years and years ago. Something about going out into the 
river after a child that had fallen through the ice and carrying her a 
couple of miles wrapped in his greatcoat while his own hands and limbs 
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were frozen. I don’t remember the whole story. They say he was a 
splendid specimen of physical strength before it happened, though you 
would scarcely believe it to see him now. Good morning, Larry!” 
Then in a whisper: “Remember, he’s a little queer.” 

“God save you, Mr. Brookbrink! Sure ’tis—” Catching sight of 
the priest, he lifted his tattered hat and murmured: “Praised be Jesus 
and Mary.” 

“Praised now and forever,” responded Father Casey. 

“Does the appearance of Brookbrink Park meet with your approval 
today, Larry?” Brookbrink asked in order to draw the cripple out for 
the amusement of his guest. 

“Tt always does, sir—as do all God’s works, blessed be His holy 
name. In faith, sir, I saw new beauties in it this morning I had never 
seen afore. I was just thanking our blessed Lord for giving such a 
beautiful park to a wretched ould sinner like myself.” 

“You see, Father”—with an indulgent smile—“Larry claims this 
park is his.” 

“Sure, his Reverence knows well enough ’tis mine.” 

“But, Larry, step inside the County Recorder’s Office. You will find 
the deeds are made out, not in your name, but in mine.” 


, 


“Deeds, deeds,” sniffed Larry, “what signifies a parcel of ould brown 
papers tied with a red string. There’s them finds pleasure in beholding 
their names on such things, I know. As for me, it delights my heart 
more to look at yon little posey than to see the name of Larry McShane 
on all the musty deeds that ever were signed and sealed.” 

“T inherited this park from my father who died in the old mansion 
twenty-odd years ago.” 

“T,” returned Larry, “inherited it from my heavenly Father Who 
will never die.” 

. “Don’t you see, my good Larry, you are on the wrong side of the 
F| fence to be the proprietor here?” 

“Whatever do I care for the fence? Does the sweet breath of the 
cedars stop at the fence?” 

“No, but you stop at the fence. You cannot come in and touch the 
cedars without my permission.” 





“Sure, I couldn’t touch all the beautiful things that belong to me 
in a million years, and if I would. The blue waves breaking there on 
the rocks are mine, yet I have no desire to touch them. The snow- 
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capped mountain above is mine; the sun and the stars are mine; the 
dewdrop glistening in the heart of this wild flower at my foot is mine; 
yet I have no desire to touch them. Then why should I wish to be 
touching my cedars on the other side of this foolish fence?” 


“I spent a few hundred thousand beautifying this park you call 
yours; what did you ever do for it?” demanded Brookbrink. 

“I offered it up to the good God every morning for His own honor 
and glory,” said Larry. 

“1,” continued Brookbrink, “I laid out those walks. I dug that lake, 
I imported those orchids, built that conservatory—” 

“May the great God forgive you for interfering with His handiwork. 
It’s near spoiling my park you are. I mind the time it was as beautiful 
as the wild stretch of rocks and woods away over there beyant the 
mountain, but now I can scarce look at my cedars, twisted and trimmed 
out of their natural shape, and my dales and hills, shaved like a cab- 
man’s chin, without thinking of Horace Brookbrink while I should be 
thinking of God Almighty.” 

“Tf this is your park, why don’t you try to sell it?” 

“T do not know what you are talking about, at all.” 

“T say, sell it—exchange it for money.” 

“Money! Sure, I wouldn’t exchange one tiny thing of all the beauti- 
ful things God gave me for all the money in the world. Money! If 
there’s one thing more foolish than another, ’tis the sticky, filthy stuff 
they call money.” 

“All the same, Larry,” returned the other testily, “a good sum of 
money would give you comfort instead of the misery and semi-starva- 
tion in which you live.” 

“°Twould give me nothing worth having. Nor is it misery, but 
contrariwise, perfect joy, to be living where God puts me and doing 
what God wants me, with never a care nor a worry from one end of 
the year to the other. And as for starvation, I’m only wishing yourself 
could fare as well as 1. Hunger makes sweet the bit and the sup the 
neighbors, God love them, send me whenever I really need it. They say 
it is only fair, for I lend them a willing hand with spade or hoe, cripple 
though I am, when the potatoes are to be dug or the growing plants 
cared for. But ’tis not work, ’tis pleasure for me to be an humble 
instrument in God’s hands preparing food for His children.” 

“Just you wait a little longer until you are too feeble to wield the 
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spade or the hoe and you will have the hunger but nothing wherewith 
to satisfy it. Then is when you will wish for some of that money you 
pretend to despise.” 

“Mr. Brookbrink,” replied Larry, “hark to that pair of robins in 
the cedars. Are they fretting over what will happen to them when they 
grow old and feeble? Their Heavenly Father feeds them. Will He 
not do as much for a creature made to his own image and likeness? 
Neither you nor I know what the morrow has in store for us, but I 
ask you, which is the wiser, he that lays his trust for the future on a 
roll of stamped paper or he that lays it on the goodness and bounty 
of his God?” 

“Well,” said Brookbrink, “though you do not care about the future, 
you are always raving about the delights of the present. Your hills 
and streams and woods mean so much to you, yet you never get further 
among them than your poor crippled feet will carry you. If you had 
the money of which you speak so slightingly, you could circle the globe, 
you could view the wonders of nature in the remotest corners of the 
world.” 

“T just came from Holy Communion.” He uncovered his head, and 
a light breeze blowing in from the sea reverently lifted his snow-white 
locks. “I just came from Holy Communion. He who came into my 
breast holds the world in the hollow of His hand—the whole wide 
world, every icebound coast, every tropical island, every dizzy cliff and 
verdant plain, every mountain and volcano and cataract and lake and 
bay and inlet, every beautiful thing of land or sea or sky that He has 
made for me to remind me of his protecting love, to foreshadow dimly 
the beauty of His face—He holds them all in the hollow of his hand. 
When I hold Him in my breast, I hold them too. When I wish to 
enjoy the sublime works of nature, I need not travel in foreign parts, 
I have only to take the footpath that leads to His presence down there 
in the parish church.” 

After Larry had gone limping on his way, Horace Brookbrink 
mopped his florid face and strove to regain a well-bred calm. He had 
intended to draw the cripple out, but, as happens to us all at times, had 
succeeded only in drawing himself in. 

“Quite a talker, eh? Quite a talker. I told you, Father, he is a 
little queer.” 

“Somebody is a little queer, that is certain—but I have just been 
wondering whether it is Larry,” said Father Casey. 
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The Student Abroad 
NAZARETH TO JERUSALEM 
‘ W. BRENNAN, C.Ss.R. 


Nazareth exists today for just one reason; to protect and to per- 
petuate the tiny grotto which once upon a time was living-room, 
dining-room, and one of the bed-rooms of the humble home that shel- 
tered the Holy Family. Otherwise, there is no apparent reason why 
the town should not have gone the way of the scores of other towns and 
great cities that were once the glory of the country. For instance, 
almost in a straight line east from Nazareth and in the territory across 
the Jordan, there exists today, a collection of colonnades, ruined temples, 
avenues, sections of imperial palaces—ruins all, that serve to mark the 
proud city of Gerash. Again, farther south near the entrance of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea, another extensive group of ruins mark what 
is left of a city built by Herod with all the splendor characteristic of 
that ruler’s taste. Ruins all. But Nazareth lives; simply, not over 
beautiful when one penetrates the city proper, not particularly thrilling 
for any of the striking qualities one expects to find in an active town of 
the East, but peaceful, contented—pleas of the numerous beggars to the 
contrary not being noticed—and in spite of adverse circumstances in- 
cluding the presence of plenty of Moslems, holy. Somehow, the spirit 
that must have pervaded the place during the precious years of its best 
history, when the Real Presence honored its streets and its byways, 
when the demure maiden-mother quietly went about her duties which 
must have included a daily amount of care for the poor which have at 
all times been in evidence in Palestine; when the calm St. Joseph set 
an unconscious example for the workingman of all time in his daily 
toil’in the carpenter-shop; that spirit, is to be felt today. And the 
center of it all is a poor grotto, graven in the rocky slope which forms 
the foundation for all Nazarene homes—when it does not form the 
major part of the house itself, hid not beneath the sanctuary floor of a 
beautiful basilica. 


The grotto itself is just large enough to hold two altars, of mod- 
erate size, placed back to back. When two priests are saying Mass at 
these altars, there is room for the servers and possibly six or seven 
people, though they are crowded. And at the rear altar, a tall priest 
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would have to be cautious lest he knock his head against the ceiling. 
In all probability, the chamber with the two altars formed the inner 
of two rooms; for there is reason to think that, after the practice which 
is quite common in these regions, two walls had been built out from 
the rock cavern, and a front added thus forming a front room. In the 
days of Christ, it was a common method of building a dome, to carve 
out the soft stratum between two harder strata of rock in the hillside 
and face it with rock; or add an extra room as just mentioned. This 
would account, perhaps, for the Holy House now venerated at Loretto. 
As far as the discussion regarding the authenticity of the Holy House 
at Loretto is concerned, we have nothing to do with it here. Interested 
readers will find sufficient information on that very interesting subject 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia and in the references given there. Suffice 
it to say that in the marble walls, flanking the stairway leading down 
into the crypt, two angles formed of black marble, indicate the dimensions 
and the position the Holy House of Loretto would have were it in 
place here. Just in front of the grotto proper but still within the crypt 
and considered a part of the Holy House, there are two more altars, 
allowing four priests to offer the Holy Sacrifice at the same time. 


On the same level with the grotto but to one side, there is an under- 
ground room, which protects the mosaic pavement remaining from the 
Byzantine basilica which existed here in the fourth or fifth century. 
Traces also of the Crusaders’ labors to preserve and protect the priceless 
sanctuary are in evidence. It may be remarked here, that a wise man 
was heard to say one day, that if the Crusaders during their compara- 
tively short regime in Palestine had done nothing more for civilization 
by their heroic efforts than to erect the chapels and basilicas which they 
did over every memorable spot they could locate in the Holy Land, that 
alone would have justified all they performed, and the sacrifices they 
made. For today, the archaeologist endeavoring to scientifically sub- 
stantiate the traditions relating to the places in which the incidents of 
Holy Writ took place, looks first for traces of the Crusaders’ work and 
once found, proceed to search further for Byzantine. The sincere 
non-Catholic scientist and the Catholic are united in this and it is only 
the crassly ignorant who will despise the labors and their resultant 
conclusions. 

We, however, come to study and remain to pray. From the earliest 
hours of the morning till the sun is well advanced overhead, Masses are 
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going on. Priest succeeds priest; all in silence and with perfect order. 
At all times, there is a good attendance of the faithful in the upper 
church. What with the devout in the city itself, and they are not few, 
and the ardently devoted pilgrims who have made great sacrifices just 
to enjoy the inspiration occasioned by this holy spot, no Mass there is 
unattended. And the moment of the Consecration, silent though it be, 
without the pomp and the ornamental beauty that would be given it in 
a great European basilica, is awe-inspiring; for even the simplest of 
the peasantry can see the extraordinary aptness of the Consecration— 
the bringing to earth of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, on the 
spot where the Incarnation took place. Human emotions must be dead 
not to be stirred at any of the sacred places in Palestine, for they are 
crowded with overpowering associations; but here, it seems as though 
the veil is drawn aside, be it only for a moment, and realization of what 
it all means, increases from instant to instant till even the deepest depths 
of emotion are expressionless. To express the sublime as we see it 
here, one must return to the simple; the Hail Marys of his rosary; the 
beautiful humility of the words of the inspired Magnificat alone seem 
to serve to express it. 


A short side-trip to the village of Sepphoris, the birthplace of Saint 
Anne, was the occasion of an incident as amusing as it was instructive. 
The object in view in making the trip was to view the ruins of a basilica 
built during the Crusades to commemorate the humble parent of our 
Blessed Mother. Naturally, guide-books were conned industriously in 
preparation for the expedition. And in the account of the town, all 
eyes lighted upon the note that the Moslem inhabitants were assez 
fanatiques. Even those who did not know French understood what that 
meant. 

The automobiles set out, made the trip across the hills and the plain 
in quick time then crawled with difficulty through the narrow twisting 
entrance up to the first houses of the town. Primitive it was in the 
extreme. Adobe huts crowded one upon the other; cone-shaped affairs 
about the size of a dog-house always close to the main dwelling; an 
adobe and brick wall forming a quadrangle, of very small dimensions 
but still large enough to admit the family camel or donkey where these 
luxuries were in the family’s wealth, attached to most of the larger 
houses; and filth in all directions. We passed through the crowd of 
staring inhabitants to our destination, fully convinced that the guide- 
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books had more than spoken the truth. Our scientific visit finished, we 
returned slowly, taking advantage of our opportunity to study the homes 
at close range. One family, more friendly than the rest allowed us to 
enter and inspect the interior of the cone-shaped hut, which we found 
to be the family bakeoven, even then in operation. We were even per- 
mitted to remove the entrance-stone, and go in and finally to examine the 
bread in the baking. While this was going on, one member of the party 
prepared to take pictures of the family. The kind director, gave in- 
structions to the people in Arabic which they debated with themselves 
for a time, while in the interval, spectators were gathering in numbers 
at the entrance to the yard. Their final decision was that the photog- 
rapher would take a picture of the women and children, but the gruff 
old men would remain outside the range of the camera. The picture 
was taken, and the caravan moved off. In the meantime, the photog- 
rapher worked over his camera changing his film, and suddenly found 
himself separated from the party and surrounded by a circle of threat- 
enting men. They made gestures toward the camera and sent a stream 
of gutteral Arabic at his astounded ears. Assez fanatiques! The 
photographer thought of the guide-book and looked at the huge knives 
sticking in their cinctures. Managing to keep his camera away from 
the outstretched hands that snatched at it, he ran after the party, the 
Moslem men keeping pace with him. Finally the argument was finished 
with the patient director as arbiter. The Moslems departed not quite 
satisfied, it is true, but sufficiently so for the peace of the owner of the 
camera. Then came the explanations. These primitive people, in 
making one of their rare journeys into Nazareth, had seen some of the 
street photographers making photographs for tourists and returning 
the finished pictures on the spot; a business that flourishes greatly in 
the Near East. And they simply wanted copies on the spot. The 
whole fuss had merely been a sign of their interest and appreciation. 
Nevertheless, the entire caravan and the photographer were relieved, 
when with a final chug, the machines left the dust of that town after 
them. 


Another day replete with interest and thrills from dawn till after 
dark, saw the caravan spinning first across the beautiful plains of 
Esdrelon to the ancient site of Megidde. Out of the dust and terrific 
heat, the headquarters of the American expedition in charge of the 
excavations being made there, loomed up like a haven of refuge. And 
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best of all, overhead waved the Stars and Stripes. Professor Fisher of 
the University of Chicago, welcomed the party and proceeded to win 
their everlasting friendship by ordering a servant to bring in bottles of 
fresh, ice-cold water. The rarest wine imaginable could not have been 
more welcome or opportune. Following this, a thorough visit was made 
to the excavations under the guidance of one of the superintendents. 
Returning to headquarters, Professor Fisher showed us the museum 
containing this year’s findings and explained his methods of identifying, 
measuring, photographing and classifying the objects. His system is 
most complete and orderly; the work is slow but absolutely thorough. 
It may be of interest to the readers to have a short explanation of the 
work and the method. 


Megiddo, of Biblical days, was situated at what we now call a 
strategic point. Its natural strength was recognized from almost pre- 
historic times. Consequently, it was fortified after the fashion of the 
various ages through which it passed. As era succeeded era, and cities 
crumbled into dust or were demolished or possibly destroyed by con- 
flagration, the debris mounted; in short, the present fairly large hill 
represents a succession of cities built one upon another. Former exca- 
vators were content to cut a trench through one diameter of the hill and 
thus expoose various “layers” of civilization. Naturally this was rather 
a gamble; for it could happen, and probably did happen that the line 
taken in marking out the trench, while it had to pass through all the 
layers of ruins beneath, might miss locations of historic importance. 
Professor Fisher, however, uses a more complete technic. Starting at 
the top, the loose ground is removed in baskets by the horde of natives 
employed while skilled superintendents keep a careful watch over every 
inch of ground covered and every basket of dirt carried out. Jewels, 
household utensils, even very small articles are thus recovered and 
preserved. This work goes on till evidence is obtained showing that 
the limit of the depth belonging to that particular period is reached. 
By this time, the area at the top of the hill shows a series of walls, 
streets, interiors of houses, temples, etc. These are mapped, sketched 
from every angle, and photographed from every point and if I am 
not mistaken, a trained photographer takes moving pictures of the entire 
area. When the work on one stratum is completed, all the remains will 
be removed, and the same process carried on till the next level is reached. 
He stated that he expected at least ten years’ work before it was com- 
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pleted. They expect in due time to uncover rich evidence of the state 
of civilization of the Canaanitic era, or the era of history just pre- 
ceding the arrival of the Hebrews from the captivity in Egypt. 

On another occasion, an expedition from Nazareth took us to 
Beisan where a party of scientists under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania were carrying on similar excavations. The area to be 
covered by this party is much larger than that under the care of Pro- 
fessor Fisher, and the work is necessarily much slower. 

Following the visit to the excavations at Beisan, came a trip which 
for thrills made all previous journeys seem pleasure jaunts. The auto- 
mobiles raced across the plain of Esdrelon once more, giving us a 
splendid view of this richest part of Palestine and also of the new 
towns which are under construction by the Zionists. The most im- 
portant of these seems to be Balfouria, named after the English states- 
man who gave great impetus to the project. Opinion regarding this 
movement, by the way, is sharply divided. On inquiring twice, once 
in the north of Palestine and again later on in Jerusalem, the answer 
concerning them was the same in both cases; it is a moral and eco- 
nomical failure. To the visitor, the newcomers seem to be prospering ; 
but closer examination at least such as circumstances permitted, seemed 
to indicate that the judgment passed on the project was by no means 
rash. The prosperity is merely apparent. As one put it, “it costs you 
nothing to get in, but it costs you thirty-five pounds to get out, and we 
can’t raise the thirty-five.” There are not wanting leaders among the 
Jewish people who do not favor the movement, at least as it is carried 
on at present. 

Leaving the new settlements behind, our course led by a more or 
less direct route across the entrance to the valley leading into Nazareth 
to the foot of Mount Thabor which rises in solitary grandeur out of 
the plain. Our Lord selected a most majestic spot for the miracle of 
the Transfiguration; no grander did we see in all Palestine. Night 
closed in on us as we reached the road leading up the ascent. Then 
the fun began. 

The engineer who planned that road, we learned later, admitted 
he had made a mistake. None of our caravan would disagree with him, 
after that climb was finished. The road led upward at a steep grade, 
but instead of circling the mountain, it made a series of narrow, short, 
hair-pin curves that barely permitted the automobile to make them 
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without backing up and starting again. More, there was no guard-wall 
at the curves, just a line of small rocks marking the extreme edge. 
Higher and higher we went, making curve after curve, and the lights, 
scattered here and there in the plain grew more and more distinct. 
One false move on the part of the chauffeur, and there would have been 
an inglorious race for the bottom. The prospect did not look very 
comfortable even at that for except for the road, the entire surface 
of the mountains seemed covered with boulders. At last the road 
straightened out, swung around the edge of what seemed to be the 
top, entered a gate, and led a good distance to the door of the hospice. 
When the machine stopped and the party had alighted, our driver re- 
mained, crumpled up in the seat. Finally he spoke in English and 
asked, “What do you think of my driving now?” There was only one 
answer possible; it was nothing short of marvelous. 


The Basilica crowning Mount Thabor is well worthy of the miracle 
it commemorates. It is a new building but all remains of previous 
buildings have been preserved. Behind the apse of the Basilica, there 
are the remains of a Crusade fortress. The walls here clearly show the 
various epochs through which they existed. At the top there are stones 
of modern work; beneath them, other layers showing clearly the marks 
of Crusader cutting and below these in turn the stones left there by the 
workmen of the Byzantine period. In front of the Basilica there is a 
carefully heaped pile of rock that arouses curiosity. Close study shows 
that it is a Roman ballista; for Thabor is a natural fortress and com- 
mands the plains of Esdrelon in every direction. And thereby the 
Roman prowess gives rise to a difficulty; for if it existed in the time of 
Christ, why would Our Lord and how could Our Lord have chosen 
this mountain for His transfiguration? However, it may easily be of 


a later age; the Romans waged much war in Palestine long after 
Christ’s death. 


Still another expedition from Nazareth took us west, passed through 
the beautiful valley of the Cison, incidentally visiting a ruined town of 
the Arabic period of Palestinian history and now gradually being de- 
stroyed to make room for another of the new Jewish colonies, passed 
through the seaport town of Caiffa and sped up the steep road leading 
to the top of Mount Carmel. 

The view from the roof of the monastery was excellent and served 
to complete our unique course in Palestinian geography as studied from 
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mountains and house-tops. Ahead of us the Mediterranean Sea lay 
comparatively calm, its deep blue color a treat to the eyes after the 
days of staring at scorched plains. To the right, the sand belt of shore 
swung in a curve past the city of Caiffa and stretched out toward the 
point marked by the city of St. Jean d’Acre, another of the strategic 
spots of the Holy Land that has seen successive victory and defeat 
throughout the centuries. Strange how one learns to think in centuries 
in this part of the world, much after the fashion of the astronomer 
who thinks in light years. To the east, the coast plains reached back 
to the mountains, with a few of the villages of Upper Galilee clearly 
visible and grand, old snow-capped Hermon dominating the background. 

Turning toward the sea again, we follow the shore line south and 
gaze toward the territory once inhabited by the Philistines and later by 
the Phoenicians. The shore line here is flanked by a natural wall 
formed by the steep slopes of the mountain, or perhaps range of moun- 
tains of which Carmel is the extremity. Closer to us, lies the garden 
surrounding the monastery, terminating in a beautiful lighthouse, which 
begins its nightly duty as the sun drops below the sea and we descend 
to the refectory to partake of the hospitality of the monks. 

On Mount Carmel there exists perhaps the most unusual sanctuary 
to be found in the world, the grotto in which tradition holds Saint Elias, 
the great prophet of the Old Testament, lived during his period of min- 
istry to the chosen people. At the rear of the not over-large cave, there 
is an altar bearing a statue of the saint. Before the statue there are in- 
numerable ex voto offerings, and the ceiling immediately over the statue 
bears convincing testimony to the devotion of his clients, for it is deeply 
blackened with the soot of candles. We were astonished to learn that 
the feast-day of the saint is the occasion for an annual near-riot. For 
strange to say, though races and sects and rites differ bitterly in the 
Holy Land—a strange anomaly—they enthusiastically agree with regard 
to the veneration due to St. Elias. Greeks, Armenians, even the Mos- 
lems, crowd to his shrine and of course the Catholics, who have the 
possession of the sacred spot and are its custodians in the persons of 
the faithful monks, have to take their part in the celebration, too. The 
monks say that the concourse of people coming to the cave that day is 
immense, and well it may be since all hands in the city and the surround- 
ing country not to speak of the pilgrims coming from afar, without dis- 
tinction of creed or race, take part in the celebration. The sight must be 
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interesting in the extreme; but we who had had some experience with 
Moslems and Greeks, when aroused by enthusiasm, would prefer to hear 
about it, than to take part. 


Time flies unnoticed; days count for nothing except to use to the 
maximum in storing up the memories that must last for life. Hence it 
is with distinct regret that the word comes to prepare to leave Galilee. 
With the automobile, it is a one day’s journey to Jerusalem, and the 
City of David is our next destination. Early in the morning we are off. 
A stop is made at Sebaste, the site of the old Samaria; then on again to 
Naplouse, the old Neapolis where we lunch in the shadow of Mount 
Garizim. On the road again, with our chauffeur a bit frisky after 
drinking of a white liquor they concocted, and another stop at the 
ruins of Sichem. The delay was longer than intended and so prema- 
ture twilight catches us as we enter the mountain range, of which the 
hills surrounding Jerusalem are a part. The drive up Thabor was now 
forgotten. A splendid road, flanked at all times by deep ravines, swung 
in sharp curves to and fro on the route through the mountains. And 
the drivers are interested in keeping in range of one another in case of 
accident. Hence the driving now is nothing short of extraordinary. 
The sun drops out of sight over the distant peaks ; and the sky overhead 
becomes suffused with the delicate pink tint so common after sundown 
in the Near East, and which we hitherto thought existed only on the 
surfaces of cheap tinted postcards. Night falls and we are still at a 
distance, but making time—plenty of it. Then we hear the announce- 
ment that we are in the vicinity of Mount Scopus, the mountain which 
walls in Jerusalem on the north. We turn around its sloping flank and 
see the reflection of lights on the distant sky. More twisting and turn- 
ing. We are immediately below Scopus now; and the Mount of Olives 
should be that dull, dark elevation ahead to the left. Suddenly the 
barrier of darkness is broken, and lying ahead of us, across a valley, its 
lights twinkling like the lights of fairyland; its old sections looking 
more mysterious because of the contrast their darkened, narrow streets 
make against the brilliance of the new city, is the climax of our journey, 
in stone and brick—the central image of all our dreams since our 
steamer warped out of the dock at Naples, weeks and weeks ago; the 
city of the greatest kings of Israel, the objective of the thousands of 
chivalric knights of the Crusades, the scene of Our Lord’s greatest 
suffering and greatest triumph—Jerusalem. 
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A DAY IN THE VATICAN 





In one of the parish bulletins of the city of Rome appears an article 
entitled “The Pope’s Day,” in which is given an interesting glimpse of 
the Holy Father’s daily life and labors. 

The Pope, says the article, rises quite early. He shaves himself, 
although there is a barber appointed to His Holiness, then celebrates 
Mass, after which he makes his thanksgiving and meditation. 

The Pope goes to confession in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel every 
Friday. His confessor is Father Alisardi, a Jesuit. Each morning 
after an extremely simple breakfast, the Sovereign Pontiff has an 
early conference with his secretaries. At 9 o’clock he receives the 
Cardinal-Secretary of State. The Pope is very careful and prudent in 
the examination of questions submitted to him for decision and devotes 
much time to them. 

After the Holy Father’s conferences with his secretaries, the audi- 
ences begin. There are often general audiences which are terminated 
at 2 o’clock when the Pope takes his luncheon, always alone. This meal 
is plain, to the point of frugality; the Pope drinks very little wine. 
Every day, rain or shine, he takes a stroll in the gardens of the Vatican. 
He needs to walk and take the fresh air, he says. He starts out in his 
carriage from the Vatican Palace to the esplanade of the Madonna of 
Lourdes. Here the walk begins and the young prelates who accompany 
him have a hard time keeping up with him in his quick and lively prog- 
ress over the slopes and hillocks in the gardens. 

After his walk the Pope takes a cup of coffee, the only food between 
meals. He then sets himself to work until quite late in the evening. 
The hour for dinner is problematical; the Pope never knows when his 
work will be finished. Usually he goes upstairs to his private apart- 
ments after 8 o’clock, but often it is after 9 or 9:30. Usually he has 
his secretaries to dinner with him, so as to learn the news of the day. 

Towards 10 or 11 o’clock he goes into his own room, where, at his 
desk, he first writes a summary of his day’s work and then attends to 
his personal affairs. Finally he makes a meditation and prays for 
some time before retiring. 


To be easy and indulgent with ourselves and to release ourselves 
from as many duties as possible is to be selfish toward Almighty God— 
to put self in the place of God. 








Ramblings on the King’s Highway 
C.Ss.R. 


“Little Mothers of the Tenements” they call them, these tiny lassies 
with a younger brother or sister in their arms. Little play is there for 
them. Mother and father are at work, earning money for food and 
clothing and rent. So Nancy, or Susie, or Mary, whichever happens 
to be the elder sister of the flock and not yet of age to earn money, 
keeps house and tends the other children. Oh, yes, they cook and scrub 
and sometimes sew. But they pray too and teach the others their prayers 
also. And sometimes baby is carried to the church and “big sister” ex- 
plains to the wide-eyed infant about Jesus and God’s house and Blessed 
Mother Mary. “Little Mothers of the Tenements” indeed. Rather, 
“Angels of the Slums” are they. Ragged and sometimes grimy without, 


they are spotless and shining within. God bless them! 
* * * 


A baptism on Christmas eve. A priest’s gift to God for Christmas. 
Each Christmas eve since ordination he has led some convert soul to 
the baptismal font and the neophyte has received Jesus in Holy Com- 
munion for the first time on God’s birthday. The first year it was a 
fish peddler who sent a pail of oysters to the priest for Christmas; and 
since then they have ranged from prize fighters to bankers. No, the 
priest claims he didn’t find them. God just sent them and the priest 
chose the time. Midnight Mass on Christmas—what a wonderful time 
for a convert to receive First Holy Communion! But the priest says 
he was still more happy when he ushered a new-born babe into Heaven 
on that day—via the baptismal font. 

* * s 

A young man converted by reading the “Menace.” “Nonsense,” 
you say? It’s a fact, nevertheless. His father, bitterly prejudiced 
against the Church, forced the son to read and re-read the vile sheet 
with its lurid vaporings of Catholic wickedness. The boy, advanced 
to manhood’s estate, was sent by the firm that employed him to a dis- 
tant city. Deliberately he sought companionship with Catholic young 
men in the same firm and to study them and see their wickedness at 
first hand. Found them innocently fond of fun and amusement, faith- 
ful workers, and good friends! And no matter how late the Saturday 
night party broke up they went to Mass! Once a month they made 
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him wait either in church or at home till they had gone to Confession! 
He became interested, studied the Faith and ended by becoming really 
one of them. Fortunate, isn’t it, that he met young men who were real 
Catholics! What would have happened had he met you, buddy? 
5 ee 

You can’t fool some of these old priests. Father Nat was sent out 
hurriedly one Saturday afternoon in a blinding snowstorm. The pastor 
at Rocky Lake, three miles from a railroad station, was taken suddenly 
ill and needed a substitute for Sunday. So Father Nat managed to get 
a train that landed him at Congress Junction two hours late. No vehicle 
in sight—none to be hired for love or money—two feet of snow on the 
ground, a blizzard blowing and the town three miles away. The post- 
master of Rocky Lake drove up to get the mail, but refused to carry a 
passenger. “I’d like to, Reverend, but there’s a feller after my job and 
he had me laid off fer two months once jest because I was good-natured 
and used the guvmint car to carry folks from the station. It can’t be 
did.” “Ach, yes, it can already,” insisted Father Nat. “I tell you it 
can’t, much as I’d like tew,” said the postmaster. “Haind you der posht- 
meister in charge of der mail yed?” asked Father Nat. “Of course I 
be,” replied the villager. “Vell, denn,” said Father Nat, “dere’s a 
shkale in der depot. Shust weigh me und deliver me parcels post to der 
priest in Rock Lake. I pays special delivery rates.” 

“By gum, you air a smart man,” exclaimed the guardian of the 
mails; “it can be done.” 

So Father Nat, bag and baggage, was delivered via parcel post at 
his destination. 

J 


Broadway at night. A million vari-colored lights are gleaming, 


making the night as bright as day. Vice stalking openly, yet virtue, 
though hidden, also has its place on the Great White Way. For in- 
stance, here is a restaurant, now a den of brazen women and sophisti- 
cated men. It’s head-waiter refuses to work at night just on this 
account. He is a daily communicant. Just off Broadway is a church 
where Mass is said at TWO A.M. Sunday mornings. One cannot 
get a seat at that Mass. Actors and actresses form the choir. New 
Yorkers say it is not the workers who give Broadway its name. Many 
of the theatrical folks are devout Catholics; and all of them, conglom- 
erate, form a group which cannot be excelled for charity and big- 
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heartedness. They are ever ready to give their services gratis to any 
worthy charitable cause, and they are notoriously improvident, chiefly 
from their penchant of sharing their last dollar with a needy fellow- 
member of the “profession.” They have their vices and sins the same 
as the rest of mankind, but taken all in all they are probably no worse 
than human beings in other walks of life. 

* * * 

They are talking of putting a new subway under First Avenue. 
First Avenue is called “Bohemian Broadway” on account of the number 
of Czechs who formerly dominated its business and tenements. But 
the Czechs are a shifting population. Many of them have moved 
across the bridge to Long Island where they own their own homes 
with a garden, large or small, attached; for, a garden is your Slav’s 
delight no less than it is the joy of an Italian. 

First Avenue really ought to be called “Cosmopolitan Street,” for 
many are the races and nationalities represented in its brilliantly lighted 
stretches from Fiftieth to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 
Poles, Lithuanians (though Greenpoint is the stronghold of these two 
nations), Slovaks, Serbs, Italians, Bohemians, Croatians, Japanese, 
Greeks, Magyars, Negroes and even an occasional Chinese throng First 
Avenue and its environs. They have their own neighborhood theatres, 
assembly halls and churches—each and all these races and nations. 
Restaurants catering to their individual and national taste serve dishes 
as varied as the customs of the lands they represent. Walk up First 
Avenue from Fiftieth to One Hundred and Tenth Street any pleasant 
evening and you will hear almost every European tongue spoken, and 
music—vocal and instrumental—of Europe, Asia, and Africa played. 
There are Catholic Churches and non-Catholic churches; even a Turk- 
ish mosque; and, of course, a few synagogues on the Avenue or on 
one of its countless side-streets. 

Cardinal Mezzofonti would need all his many tongues to minister 
to the spiritual needs of the nations who cluster here. A walk up First 
Avenue is like a visit to the Tower of Babel! 


Criticism should not be querulous or peevish, but urbane and genial. 
It may be witty and even sarcastic, but it should not be abusive or 
taunting. The good teacher does not enlighten the stupid pupil by cutting 
remarks. 
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Gustave Bruni 
A LITTLE SERAPH OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


From THE GERMAN 


On the 10th of February,-1911, Gustave Bruni died in the city of 
Turin, Italy, at the tender age of seven years and nine months. The 
people of the city knew him by but one name: “The Little Seraph of 
the Blessed Sacrament.” The words of Holy Writ: “Being made per- 
fect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time” (Wisdom 4:13), may 
well be applied to him. 


It was the desire of his fond mother, even before his birth, that he 
should be a child devoted especially to the Blessed Sacrament. In this 
pious desire she beautified her linens, especially pillow-cases and the 
little caps for the infant as yet unborn, and even the baby dresses she 
was preparing for his advent with the emblem of the Dove. This 
emblem is one of those often used to signify the Blessed Sacrament. 

She became a happy mother on the 6th of May, 1903. The feast 
of this day is that of St. John before the Latin Gate; a feast devoted 
to the memory of the Apostle of Love. It will be remembered that 
St. John was the Apostle to whom it was allowed to lay his head on 
the Master’s breast at the Last Supper. The next day, Thursday, which 
is also a day devoted to the honor of the Blessed Sacrament, the infant 
was baptized in the parish church. 

As soon as she was able to be about the pious mother made a visit 
to the Church. She took the infant son with her, in order that she 
might the better make her hour of adoration at the feet of the Crucifix. 
These visits of devotion became a regular thing with her and she 
always took the child of her heart along. She had become a daily com- 
municant. And her first act on returning to her home was to take the 
child in her arms and implant a kiss on its lips. This, as she said, was 
done with the intention that the Good God who had come into her 
heart in Holy Communion might also go into the heart of her child in 
a spiritual way. It was to be for her little Gustave a spiritual Com- 
munion. And she was careful to teach the child, as soon as it was able 
to learn, that this must always be considered as a kiss from the dear 
Jesus Himself. 


As the child grew it was sometimes necessary to admonish him. 
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Each admonition was accompanied with some little allusion to Jesus in 
the Sacrament of Love. “Jesus, in the Blessed Sacrament would not 
like to see you do such a thing,” or, “Jesus who comes to us in Holy 
Communion does not like little boys who act as you did.” Like a good 
mother she sometimes asked the child questions which would remind 
him of the lessons she was giving him about the love of Jesus in this 
Sacrament. Thus, for instance, she would ask when meeting a priest 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament to some sick person: “Who is that 
man?” And the little one would answer: “He is the uncle of Jesus!” 
“Can you tell me where Jesus is?” or, “How can Jesus be whole and 
entire in such a small Host?” And great was her joy when the child 
would answer: “Jesus is in the tabernacle and in my heart. And He 
can be in such a small Host because He is God, because He is Good 
and because He is Almighty.” 


All these little bits of piety and instruction, sown into the heart of 
her little one amid her joys and her sorrows, brought the oft-told fruit 
—a hundredfold. 

Outside the church the little one was like other children. He had 
his fits of crying and wailing, like all children of his tender age. But 
once in the house of God, he was free from all these childish inclinations. 
Never did he manifest any weariness when in church; never did he cry. 
He seemed to realize the real Presence of the Holy of Holies. His eyes 
were always directed towards the tabernacle. His glance was joyous. 
There seemed to come from those same eyes a seraphic light as if the 
Victim of Love were visible to this mere child. 


A remarkable incident occurred at the age of three months which 
we can hardly omit mentioning. They brought the child to church, as 
usual for a visit that day. On the way Mother had picked a few way- 
side flowers and gave them into the hands of the infant. Arrived at 
the church the mother first paid her respects to the Blessed Sacrament. 
And as she knelt before the tabernacle adoring the Hidden God, her 
child playfully tore the flowers to pieces and strewed them before the 
tabernacle smiling all the while as if to signify that he was making a 
present to Jesus. A little later it was noticed that this child of grace 
acquired the habit of throwing a kiss toward the tabernacle. And when 
Gustave began to speak, his first intelligible words were: “Jesus, good 
Jesus!” 

None could give him a kiss in the morning before his mother. And 
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his first kiss of the day was always for mother. In the early days no 
one paid any attention to this peculiarity thinking that it was only a 
childish fancy. Later on, however, everyone began to understand that 
this first kiss, always reserved for mother, was a child’s greeting to its 
Savior whom the mother had just received in Holy Communion. 

At the tender age of one and a half years he was seen one morning 
to put on his little cap and start for the door. “Where are you going, 
my little man?” asked the mother. “I am going to Jesus—to Mass,” 
the child answered in all seriousness. And not much later it was the 
child’s privilege to accompany his mother to daily Mass and also on 
her visit to the church in the afternoon. This was the preparation for 
events to come soon after. 

One morning, about the time he had reached his second year, the 
little fellow was more devout than usual during the Mass. His mother 
was leaving ‘her place to go to the altar-rail to receive. He did so too 
with a recollection that would be worthy of many an older person. He 
followed his mother and said to her: “Mother, I too want to receive 
Jesus!” Tears were in his youthful eyes as he said it. Mother had 
to deny him the privilege he asked, but gave him the usual morning kiss 
immediately after returning from the altar. For a short time he was 
satisfied with this arrangement. But the impelling love for Jesus in the 
Most Holy Sacrament grew greater from day to day. At the age of five 
Gustave was a victim of measles. When he overheard the doctor say 
that he had not long to live he said simply and in a childlike way: “I 
shall not die yet; I must first receive my First Holy Communion.” 
Often he was heard to repeat, during these days of illness: “Jesus will 
surely come to me; He is so good and so kind!” 

This was in 1907 or 1908. Pius, the Tenth, had not yet given out 
his decree of early Holy Communion for children. And for a child to 
receive its First Holy Communion before its eleventh or twelfth year 
was something almost unheard of, even scandalous to some. 

Yet, all who heard this prodigy of Divine Love speak of Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament, wondered that he did not pine away for the 
greatness of his love and devotion. The constant deferring of the 
“Great Day” must have been painful and bitter for him. 

God’s ways are wonderful in the extreme. And it was God Himself 
who opened the way towards the realization of the child’s most intimate 
desire. The good Sons of Don Bosco, the Salesian Fathers, heard of 
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the wonder-child and had compassion on him. They examined him and 
found him well instructed in all that was requisite. Not only did the 
child give the answers he had learned by rote to their questions, but he 
showed in many instances a far more comprehensive knowledge of the 
mysteries of Faith. There was nothing startling in this knowledge. 
All knew that his good mother had instructed him most carefully and 
that she had also given the example by her way of life. 

This good mother had started to instruct her child for its First Holy 
Communion almost at the very dawn of reason. She had not waited 
till he should be eight years old or older before beginning to instil 
knowledge of her Faith into that child’s mind and heart. Indeed, she 
had begun with instructions about the Blessed Sacrament as soon as the 
child could utter a few syllables. 

The Salesian Fathers who had interrogated the child led him to their 
Father and second founder, Don Rua. This Don Rua is one of the 
Apostles of Children of our own age. And the worthy man of God asked 
the child but one question: “Tell me, little one,” said he, “do I make a 
mistake when I say that there is blessed bread in the Sacred host after 
the consecration?” “Surely you make a mistake when you say that,” 
replied the little fellow, “for after Consecration there is no longer bread 
in the Host but Jesus is there whole and entire.” That sufficed. 


A few days after this event Gustave made his first confession and 
on the 20th of May, just six years old, he knelt at the very prie-dieu 
that the saintly Don Bosco had used and awaited the moment when 
Jesus would come into his young heart for the first time in Holy Com- 
munion. The sight was one that moved the spectators to tears. The 
devotion of the young child was so great that he visibly sighed for that 
sacred moment. At a given sign he moved to the altar, hands devoutly 
folded and eyes modestly cast down. After Holy Communion he again 
took his place at the prie-dieu and was wrapped in devotion for a long 
time. His face glowed with fervor, his eyes shone as fire, his lips 
betrayed a slight movement as of raptured delight. 

Following his First Holy Communion Gustave received the Body of 
His Lord frequently. Every Saturday he went to confession. Twenty 
days after this solemn day he was confirmed. 

Much more could be related about this little Seraph of the Blessed 
Sacrament. We could dwell at length on his virtues: his obedience to 
his parents and confessor; his submission to authority at home and in 
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school; his eagerness to learn his lessons; his charity, remarkable in one 
so young; his mortification, almost unheard of in one of his tender 
years; his love for the Blessed Virgin; his zeal for souls; his patience 
in sufferings; and lastly, his full resignation to the Holy Will of God 
when he was called in death. There are also some things bordering on 
the miraculous in the youthful life which space prevents us from nar- 
rating here. 

Gustave died at the age of nine. But he was ripe for heaven as is 
evidenced by the virtues which he had practiced. And the merit he had 
acquired cannot be told by mortal man. He had, so to speak, pitched 
his tent in the Garden of Virtues by keeping so close to Our Lord in 
the Sacrament of His Love. His whole strength of body and mind 
seemed to come solely from Holy Communion. 

Gustave, the Seraph of the Blessed Sacrament, is now surely 
dwelling among the angels of heaven. And he is also as surely praying 
at the throne of God for the Children of this age and these sad times. 

For how many other children God holds such wonderful graces in 
readiness! And how earnestly God pleads with parents and teachers: 
“Ask and you shall receive; seek and you shall find; knock and it shall 
be opened to you.” But, alas, we are thinking little of prayer and less 
of asking God’s choicest graces for our young ones; we are too absorbed 
with the cares for temporal existence to be much bothered about their 
eternal affairs. 

Happy, then, the parents, the teachers whose heart beats its every 
beat for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament! They find a thousand ways 
of instilling into the young minds the love of this same Jesus. “I am 
the vine; you are the branches. As the branch cannot bring forth fruit 
unless it cleave to the vine, so also you if you do not cling to Me!” 


We read in one of the recent numbers of The Scientific American 
magazine: 

“The cherished terms which meant so much to our forefathers: 
Marriage, wife, husband, love, domestic virtue—how persistently are 
they made the butt of sorry jest in the ‘best seller’ novel, in the sex- 
problem play, and in that unspeakable abomination, the ‘tabloid paper.’ ” 


Dame Fortune calls on some while her daughter Miss Fortune calls 
on others. 
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The Mustard Seed 
M. H. Patue, C.Ss.R. 


Most of us today who see a Sister of St. Joseph in school, hospital 
or orphanage little dream of the wonderful traditions she represents. 
Her history, as far as we know, goes back only to that day when she 
left her father’s house and came into the land God showed her. To you 
and me she is just the patient teacher—the merciful nurse—or the 
guardian angel of the poor orphan. But she is more than that. She is 
the inheritor of a great tradition. She is the living embodiment of an 
inspired dream. She is a page in a glorious history. Her religious 
name may recall the struggles of a Martyr, or the deeds of a Con- 
fessor or the unfaltering fidelity of a Virgin, but her title “Sister of 
St. Joseph,” the sobriquet of her order, conjures up a record of over 
two centuries of martyrdom and zeal. 

This order has breathed the humility of St. Francis de Sales, and 
has been influenced by the charity of St. Vincent de Paul. It was in 
1607 that the Saint of Sales conceived the idea of establishing an 
order of women which though bound by vow should yet be free from 
the strict obligation of cloistral rule. He wanted the members of such 
an order to go about amongst the poor peasants, instructing them and 
caring for their sick and infirm. His efforts to this end met with 
opposition, and the religious congregation which he established—now 
known as the Sisters of the Visitation—were, nine years later, com- 
pelled to adopt into their rule the law of the cloister. But the idea 
had been broached, the need for it had long been felt, and, as St. 
Francis himself said, if this venture should lead to the establishment 
of other Congregations it was not in vain. 

About this time St. Vincent de Paul was tutor in the pious family 
of the Count de Joigny, and here came under his influence a young 
man who was destined by God to carry out, by his patronage and au- 
thority, the ideal of St. Francis. Henri de Maupas, trained in the 
school of the Saint of Charity, became Bishop of Le Puy at the age 
of thirty-five, and began at once to study means for the alleviation of 
the miseries of the poor and suffering of his diocese. Before long he 
realized how helpless were his efforts, and how necessary it was to 
have daily and constant service rendered by some administrative body. 
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In the year 1648 de Maupas explained his predicament to a zealous 
Jesuit, John Paul Medaille. This famous missionary had already under 
his spiritual guidance a number of devout women who were anxious 
to consecrate their lives to the service of God. In accordance with the 
Bishop’s request he brought them to Le Puy. These pious souls entered 
fully into the Bishop’s plans, and after a period of preparation, were 
vested in the religious habit, and given the name: “Sisters of St. 
Joseph.” 

This was the 15th of October in the year 1650. The following year 
the new order was recommended to the Hierarchy of France, and, in 
an incredibly short time, it spread into nearly every diocese. The seed 
of a great work was planted. But the Master has said: “Unless the 
seed die, itself remaineth alone,” and this mystic death was close at 
hand. Within the first century of its existence the Order of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph was overtaken by the French Revolution. Its convents 
were confiscated, its members cast into prison, and God set His seal of 
approbation on the order when many of the Sisters paid the price of 
their fidelity on the bloody guillotine. 

I have before me, as I write, a painting, “The Supreme Sacrifice,” 
which shows a Sister of St. Joseph mounting the scaffold to her death. 
It was this which prompted me to look into the history of the order. 
One may easily imagine her offering her life to God that her beloved 
order may continue on earth. How that prayer was answered the whole 
world beholds today. 

The mustard-seed had taken root, and now its branches are spread 
out over the earth. All over Europe their praises are sung. Their 
zeal is felt in the ice-bound regions of the Arctic. Their name is loved 
in India and Africa. And here in our own land the Sister of St. 
Joseph, faithful to her sacred traditions, carries high the standard of 
Christ-like service for the greater honor and glory of God, and the 
salvation of immortal souls. 


Faith, is assenting to a doctrine as true, which we do not see, which 
we cannot prove, because God says it is true, Who cannot lie. God 
says it is true, not by His own voice, but by the voice of his messengers. 


Over all the moments of life religion scatters her favors, but re- 
serves the best and choicest blessings for the last hour. 
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And Now They Whisper Saint 
Chapter X. NEUMANN THE UNKNOWN 
C.Ss.R. 


“And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must be heard.......... ”_Shakespeare. 


He was a millionaire, with a tendency to air his millions. You 
surmised that after flashing a glance around his luxurious dining room 
—if it be at all proper to refer to so splendid an apartment by so 
humble a name. Honestly, the place looked like a page torn from 
“The Home Beautiful.” You know, like one of those pictures of 
interiors that you would give anything to believe, but which only make 
you reflect what marvellous strides trick-photography has made since 
Ananias touched up the first negative. No wonder the millionaire 
looked complacent as he lingered over his dessert and swept his eye 
over the room’s palatial appointments. The handsomely carved table 
was of sandalwood, all the way from the Australian bush—but had you 
remarked as much, the millionaire would have been genuinely surprised. 
He had always thought of Australia in terms of kangaroos and boom- 
erangs. Again, his gleaming table cloth, woven of sunlight and snow, 
was the child of a Belfast loom—though if you had recognized it for 
that the millionaire would have deemed you infinitely wise. The mono- 
gramed fork he poised in his pudgy fingers once slept in a Peruvian 
silver mine; but to remark that were to risk staggering the man of 
millions. And if you had gone on to tell him that the very rug under 
his well-shod feet had come from far-away Turkey and contained six 
hundred knots to the square inch—why the poor man would have 
gasped out: “By jove, man, really?” in tones that protested incredulity 
while they requested information. 

No, good reader, for once you are wrong. This is not an “ad” for 
the Books of Knowledge or the Encyclopedia Oceanica or for that 
matter for any encyclopedia or any ocean. A fantastic background for 
a homely moral—no more. Australian wood and Irish weave, Peru- 
vian silver and Turkish rug—they entered daily into the millionaire’s 
life; yet he never knew whence they were. Just so (to fit the carefully 
whittled handle of the tool) Bishop Neumann has entered and enters 
into your life; and the chances are you don’t know it. (If anyone says 
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this application is far-fetched, we retort, so was the millionaire’s 
furniture.) Like the crystal reservoir that fills your glass and the 
golden wheatfields that supply your bread-board, Neumann is your 
unseen, unrecognized, unthought-of benefactor. 

Many of us, for instance, chanted our ABC’s and howled our 
multiplication tables into the alert (though mysteriously hidden) ear 
of a black-bonnetted Sister of Notre Dame. But, did you ever know 
it was none other than Neumann who established this great body of 
saintly and scholarly women in America? 

Or perhaps there was a time—a long, weary time when you lay in 

the dim quiet of a hospital. When no morning was sure of its night, 
and each night seemed an eternity. When the room quivered in a 
far-off mist and faces swam and tumbled before your vacant eyes. 
Every move a stab of pain. Agony, agony.... And then one night 
you fell into a deep, soothing sleep. Awoke with an interest in life, 
awoke a battler for health, a struggler confident of victory. Delirium 
slunk off with his wild cries and horrid shapes and left you lapped in 
restful peace. Gradually you were conscious of a silent figure tip- 
toeing noiselessly about the bed. It was clad in a plain black habit; 
it owned a delicate hand that deftly smoothed your crinkled pillow and 
gently bathed your throbbing brow. And the hand stole out of a wide 
flowing sleeve. A nun, a nursing nun. Vaguely you guessed at her 
order. Perhaps you asked her, and she replied that she belonged to 
the Third Order of St. Francis. No, not the Third Order for people 
in the world; this was for Religious. How many members? Well, she 
couldn’t say exactly, but she was sure the number went beyond a 
thousand. And then there were branch orders, offshoots—why, there 
must be over four thousand Sisters all told. Oh no, they weren’t all 
nurses. A good many taugh’ school; some cared for the aged, guiding 
white hair and wrinkles in their last tottering steps to the grave; others 
were mothers to the motherless. The patient wasn’t thinking of recom- 
mending her for orphan asylum work? Immediately your face became 
a protest, but before you could say a word she smilingly hinted that the 
doctor had prescribed absolute rest. And so she floated out without a 
word. She didn’t tell you her order was founded by the Venerable 
Bishop Neumann. You would only have looked puzzled, blank. Who 
knows about Bishop Neumann, anyway? 


Year after year you have attended the Forty Hours Devotion. You 
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entered the church and caught your breath at the heavy odor of burn- 
ing incense and fragrant flowers. And high above this candle-lit 
garden and vased in the gleaming monstrance was the Flower of 
Flowers, the spotless Host—the Forget-me-not of God. And falling 
down, you adored. That, of course, was the very best thing you could 
have done. You never dreamed of asking yourself who started this 
Forty Hours? And how? And why? And where?—not to speak 
of when. 


Already the sagacious reader has correctly inferred that Bishop 
Neumann is in some way connected with this devotion. But the scholar, 
the parole officer of History, the human file-cabinet, threateningly 
waves his documents and cried: “What! You don’t mean to say 
Bishop Neumann inaugurated this devotion? Why, I can prove that 
the Forty Hours Devotion was held in Milan as far back as 1527. Neu- 
mann can’t even claim the honor of introducing it into America. I can 
prove that too!” And with a confident flourish of his papers the 
Scholar pauses for reply. 


Timidly, as is meet in the presence of such learning, we gently purr 
that we never meant to intimate that Bishop Neumann founded this 
Devotion. But we do maintain, and we can flourish our sheaf of docu- 
ments in confirmation thereof, that Bishop Neumann was the first to 
introduce the Forty Hours into America as a diocesan institution. 
We are quite well aware that one or the other bishop had previously 
approved the Forty Hours Devotion for one or the other church—for 
instance, de la Hailandiere of Vincennes, in 1843, for the Convent of 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, and (to blow the dust from older records) 
Rese in 1838 for the Redemptorist Church at Norwalk. But Neumann 
was the real episcopal pioneer of the devotion; he led the way by order- 
ing its observance throughout his diocese; mitres and croziers fell 
rapidly into line behind him, and today no diocese in the country but 
has adopted the Forty Hours. And ironically enough, this devotion, 
the eucharistic devotion par-excellence, the longest in duration, in at- 
tendance the most thronged, in outward splendor the richest and most 
magnificent—was introduced into America by a man of whom the 
millions who annually attend the Forty Hours have never even heard! 
A pity? Perhaps. But after all, isn’t it just as Neumann would have 
wished? 


How Neumann came to bear the monstrance across the waters and 
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plant it upon the Tabernacles of America is a story of its own. A 
story strong with the strength of truth. Bright with all the color of 
romance. Hallowed with the golden light of a miracle. And appealing 
as the triumph of a lost cause. 

For, to all appearances, the introduction of the Forty Hours at this 
particular time was a lost cause. Neumann convened a few of the 
grayer heads among the clergy; and, like a general to his staff, proposed 
his cherished project. Response was chillingly absent. Some shook 
skeptical heads; others looked cold disapproval; a few spiritedly in- 
veighed against the innovation. Couldn’t the Bishop see that the 
Blessed Sacrament would not be visited during the long hours of ex- 
position? That God would be forsaken rather than honored? Why 
the Church would be empty and Our Lord left alone! A King en- 
throned and not a courtier to bend the knee! The Bishop didn’t really 
suppose the American Catholic had the faith of the peasant of the 
Tyrol? Really, the thing was inopportune. To propose it was absurd. 
Why in the world the Bishop ever thought of it...... 


A stormy session. And at the end of it Neumann might have stood 
up, flung his plans on the table and said, like Lincoln before him: 
“Gentlemen, there’s my program; and there’s not a man with me.” 
Not a man! And Neumann, not being conceited enough to think that 
Wisdom had built herself a hermitage in his brain, disappointedly de- 
ferred to the chorus of failure forecasters. His hands were bound by 
the cramping manacles of conservatism, by the fetters of pessimistic 
forebodings—or shall we call them calamity-chains ? 

Thus things stood—the Bishop eager to introduce the Devotion, 
the hoary clergy murmuring grave warnings and foretelling doleful 
issues, when the Finger of God pierced the cloud and pointed His Will. 

The deep-voiced clock ponderously struck the midnight hour; the 
sepulchral tones rumbled away like the voice of one lost in a cave— 
still the black-robed, purple-sashed figure at the desk wrote busily on. 
As the pile of letters grew him, the candle at his elbow flickered low 
and the racing quill began to drag, to scrawl, to slip from weary fingers, 
and the next moment it fluttered airily to the floor. The head sank 
down against the soft, purple-edged cape. Breathing came deep and 
regular. The exhausted Bishop was asleep. 

Perhaps the candle-stub tumbled over. Perhaps a puff of wind 
swept a sheet of paper into the twitching flame. That is for the con- 
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jecturors to conjecture. But this is certain. When the Bishop woke 
a half hour later, his desk looked like the wake of a vandal army—a 
black tract of charred paper, with here and there the red glint of a 
spark—the fast retreating rear-guard of the fiery columns. But it was 
ruin only in appearance. The wild flames, curbed by a Higher Power, 
had followed a definite course. Neumann’s handwriting came out of 
the flames as unscathed as the Three Young Men who sang in Nab- 
uchodonosor’s roaring furnace. Not a letter was obliterated. Every 
line was as legible as when it flowed from his quill! 

The God of the Elements was near. Awed, as one who stands 
on holy ground, Neumann dropped to his knees, and tried to make his 
trembling lips express the gratitude that leaped in his heart. What— 
what was that? An interior voice was addressing him: “As the writ- 
ing was preserved in the flames, so shall I preserve My Son present in 
the Blessed Sacrament from profanation and dishonor. Delay no 
longer to carry out your designs for My glory.” 

God had spoken; the Bishop heard with bowed head. Then joy, 
enthusiasm, triumph swept over his soul like so many tumbling waves. 
“Deus lo volt! Deus lo volt!’ God wills it!” It was the old Crusader 
ery, roared out on a hundred battlefields as the white banner with the 
red Cross was flung to the breezes and the clattering line of mail-clad 
horsemen plunged down on the infidel foe. And now it rang through 
Neumann’s soul like a bugle call. God wills it! In a moment he was 
at his desk writing letter after letter to order the celebration of the 
Forty Hours Devotion in every church in his diocese. There in that 
dimly lighted room, in the deadly silence that hangs about the noon of 
night, while the miraculous papers smouldered feebly and the culpable 
candle dozed lazily on its side—there was born for America (at least 
officially) a devotion that today reaches from where the Atlantic booms 
against the Massachusetts coast.to where the mighty Pacific sweeps in 
past the Golden Gate. 


Under the graceful arches of stately cathedrals and under the rough 
timbers of lowly chapels, Christ the King now sits enthroned. En- 
throned in memory of the Forty Hours He lay entombed; enthroned 
in reparation for that first unholy exposition when the monstrance was 
a gibbet and the acolytes were thieves. And High Heaven, gazing 
down on these broad United States dotted with golden monstrances 
that tell of Christ brought nearer to men and men drawn nearer to 
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Christ, must shower rich reward on the poor little Bishop that led the 
way—though few there are who know it. 

When William Makepeace Thackeray (the sunniest satirist that 
ever took Society on his knee to laugh its vanities away) attained the 
patriarchial age of eleven he was bundled off to the Charterhouse 
School, London. When he wrote his first letter home the tears flowed 
faster than the ink; and to the best of our memory his message, brief 
and bitter, ran something like this: “Dear Mother: There are four 
hundred boys in this school. I wish there were three hundred and 
ninety-nine. Your loving son, William Makepeace”—though evidently 
at this particular crisis William was for making war. 

Few of us, when we were south-southwest of a thinking age, didn’t 
hopefully look to that blessed morning when we should find the old 
school one great black cinder in the middle of the lot. Of course with 
the years we changed. Our views have swung around from the views 
of Thackeray the disgusted schoolboy, to those of Thackeray the dis- 
tinguished writer. We have come to look on the school as a great and 
good and necessary thing. Still—there are schools and schools. 

To the Catholic, the Public Schools must always seem good but will 
never be good enough. Somehow or other, spacious though their class- 
rooms be, they can’t find room for God. At most He is conceded a 
perfunctory Bible reading, sometimes extending to fully five minutes. 
Somebody say Sunday School? Well, if Religion were water and 
children camels, they might lap up enough Religion in a half hour of 
Sunday School to carry them over the week—but who will maintain 
that a child is a camel when you know yourself he is a little de-er? 

A pun and absurd. But not half so absurd as the inconsistency of 
the Catholic who believes (he must believe) that Religion is the most 
important thing in life, and then serenely sends his child to a school 
where religious instruction is as abserit as the truants. Someone has 
called our public school system “the national endowment of agnosti- 
cism.” A good, mouth-filling indictment; or, was the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore only “attitudinizing” when it threatened the re- 
moval of any priest who could erect and did not erect a parish school 
within two years? 

But where does Bishop Neumann come in? To be sure, if he had 
his own way he wouldn’t come in at all. But even a bishop must yield 
to his biographer—if the bishop happens to be dead. So. Neumann 
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was so staunch an apostle of Catholic schools that when the people of 
Philadelphia decided to give him a present they didn’t doubt a minute 
what to give him. They just went right ahead and built him a parochial 
school. Why? For one thing, his first sermon as a bishop was a ring- 
ing plea to place the Catholic child in the Catholic school. For another, 
he was identified with the parochial school movement as he was with 
no other. And for a third, during his episcopate the public schools 
began to count vacant seats by the thousands. The newspapers began 
to ask why. Neumann didn’t stop to answer—he was too busy taking 
off refugees to explain why the ship was in danger of sinking. He 
was too busy inaugurating the parochial school system—which is a 
story. 

Once a scholarly priest wrote an article asserting that Bishop Neu- 
mann was the inaugurator of the parochial school system in America. 
The presumption was, of course, that the writer, being a priest, was 
not playing reckless with the truth; and being a scholar was not throw- 
ing about wild statements. In fact he was simply quoting the opinion 
of a distinguished bishop; he was merely echoing the statement of 
Doctor J. A. Burns, the educational expert; he was only repeating 
Mr. Martin Griffin, editor of the American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, a man who mercilessly pilloried every historical error. Weighty 
testimony, this. 

But another man, conceiving the original statement (that Neumann 
inaugurated the parochial school system) to be false, entrenched him- 
self behind his typewriter, and opened fire with a peppery fusillade 
from this machine gun, grimly determined to dislodge error from her 
position. He solemnly declared that Neumann did not inaugurate the 
parochial school system; that the first parochial school was such and 
such a one. Whereupon another gentleman, equally gallant in the cause 
of truth, gravely proceeded to correct the corrector. The first parochial 
school was not such and such but such and such. By this time the 
unskilful were bewildered and the judicious held their sides. They 
were thinking of the oceanic difference between “the inaugurator of 
the parochial school system” and “the founder of the first parochial 
school.” To establish a parochial school system is to unify many paro- 
chial schools under a central diocesan school board. That is what 
Neumann did and for the first time. That is what the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore approved thirty years after his death. And that 
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is what we are to suppose refuted by the statement that Neumann did 
not found the “first parochial school.” 

It is as if some marine corporation, the Pink Star—if you will, 
were to advertise that it was the first trans-Atlantic steamship line, and 
then someone were to bellow: “G’wan, how about Columbus?” 

(To be Continued) 


BACK TO THE CONSTITUTION 





The Smith-Towner-Reed-Curtis-Phipps Federal Education Bill 
(the chameleon-like thing that session after session is being introduced 
into Congress by those who want Prussianized education) is still a 
threat. This fact lends special interest to an article in the July issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal. 

The article was written by Henry St. George Tucker, former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association (the highest honor that could 
be conferred upon a member of the American Bar) and one of the most 
eminent authorities on the Constitution. Mr. Tucker says: 

“Tf, therefore, the object selected by the Congress for legislation 
under the general welfare clause is, under the Constitution, subject to 
the control of the states, Congress has no power to legislate or to ap- 
propriate money for such an object, for if the Constitution gives the 
power over this subject to the States, of course the act of Congress is 
void. 

“Take, for instance, the proposed educational bill, the subject of 
which under the Constitution is reserved to the States for their deter- 
mination; in a case of this character, it may well be that the general 
welfare of the United States would be promoted by the education of 
every child in every state in the Union, but since the states alone have 
the power to control education, Congress, of course, cannot assume that 
duty. The Tenth Amendment settles this question. Judge Marshall’s 
statement in Gibbon vs. Odgen cannot be repeated too often. It stands 
as the irrefutable argument against the doctrine of appropriating money 
for the general welfare of the United States.” 

And still despite the fact that educators are warning against it— 
despite the fact that such an authority as Mr. Tucker claims that it is 
against the Constitution—the National Association closed its conven- 
tion recently with a recommendation of the bill. 
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That Mistaken Notion 
N. A. P., C.Ss.R. 


I am often amused at the objections of people to the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. It has happened, not infrequently, that on deciding 
to give this salutary Sacrament to a sick person I have been approached 
by relatives who have asked me: “Is it really so serious?” or some 
other question of similar import. 


And more than once I have been frankly told “not to disturb the 
sick person, unless I wanted to be guilty of murder!” 


Still, all in all, I have always anointed those whom I considered to 
be sick enough to receive the Sacrament for the dying, and have had 
but one die after receiving Viaticum and Extreme Unction. And that 
one, too, died almost a month after. 

‘A few years ago I had occasion to call on a prominent man of a 
western city on business. No, it was not the ordinary business of 
trying to induce him to part with some of his money; it was a genuine 
business transaction by which I would have increased to a small extent 
a large fortune. To my surprise I was told that they had taken him 
to the hospital that morning, early. He had had a stroke and they 
feared for his life. His good wife and daughter both agreed that it 
would be a good thing to administer the Last Sacraments. I promised 
them I would, if I could arrange it with the pastor and the hospital 
chaplain. And they were willing. 


So, to the hospital I went that afternoon. An ominous sign “No 
Visitors Allowed” on the door almost frightened me away. However, 
I trusted to Divine Providence to find a way for me to get in and do 
what I could. Gently, I tapped at the door. A uniformed nurse came 
out. I asked about the condition of my friend. He was conscious 
and very weak—too weak to see anyone; least of all a priest. “Well, 
did you ever hear the like?” broke from my lips before I knew it. She 
—of the uniform came into the corridor, being careful to close the 
door. And what I had to listen to for a few minutes was anything 
but polite. 


Wonder of wonders, I did not lose my patience with IT. And 
when she showed signs of beginning to wear out, I simply told her 
that I had come in an official capacity and would get in to see him, 
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and if I had to get a force of police to help me in. I was determined 
to be no less frank than she had been. 

I was told in a further outburst of telling the doctor and even 
phoning him and of the dire things he would do to me, since the orders 
were his. What did I care for doctor’s orders when it came to be a 
question of a soul in extreme danger of death? 

In the meantime I was watching my opportunity. And as she made 
ready to get back to her patient, I impolitely enough, but resolutely 
put my foot between the door and the jamb, forced the door open and 
went in to see Mr. X. 

He recognized me and was fresher almost immediately. I spoke 
to him of his present danger. He realized it. He was not quite ready 
to receive the Last Sacraments, but if I insisted he would do so to 
please me. I made ready to give him Viaticum and to perform the 
other ceremonies that go along with the administration of the last rites 
of the Church for her living members. 

Had a hard time getting her out of the room; ’twas against the 
doctor’s strictest orders. Finally, when I threatened to call the super- 
intendent of the institution, she yielded with a peremptory command 
to be through in five minutes and then the doctor would be waiting for 
me. What cared I for her or her orders or the doctor? 

Slowly I went over the ground of Mr. X.’s confession, because he 
had some difficulty to pronounce his words. When that was over he 
told me that he already felt much better. I believe he did. Then came 
the solemn moment of placing the good God on his tongue. A little 
difficulty in swallowing was overcome by a spoonful of water to help 
his dried and parched oral condition. We prayed together. He followed 
every word closely and his actions surely betrayed a soul full of 
heavenly joy and happiness. 

Just as I was about to begin administering Extreme Unction in 
comes the nurse and along with her the doctor and also the superin- 
tendent of the hospital. All of them wanted to start something at 
once. What held them back, I don’t know. Maybe it was a sign from 
the dying man; maybe it was the altered facial condition that bespoke 
happiness, whereas before it looked haggard and worn and worried. 
I calmly went on with the work in hand, not bothering to even tell 
them what to do. Presently, the doctor, a confessed and boastful 
atheist, found that his knees were sagging; he knelt down. The nurse, 
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defiant as only a balked woman can be, tried to remain on her feet; 
haughty, disdainful of such mummery as she had called the cere- 
monies. But even she yielded to some other force and bent the knee, 
albeit not quite reverently. The superintendent seeing what was going 
on and knowing from experience what it meant, quietly left the room 
and waited outside the door till I was finished. Mr. X. was not destined 
to live much longer—only a day or two. Yet, he was happy even to 
die. “I’m straight with God, and I have always been straight with 
men. I have nothing to fear in the other world!” And with the oft- 
used: “My Jesus, mercy!” on his lips he passed away. His wife was 
overjoyed at the news of my having passed the barrier of “that ugly 
and impolite woman” and of my having given “her man” all the rites 
of the Church. His daughter, almost the sole heiress of a couple of 
millions, was likewise overjoyed. She had had an idea that Dad wasn’t 
pious enough anyway at any time. 

Some time later I had occasion to meet the same nurse. She was 
on another case of a rather serious nature. When she saw that the 
priest (she had been told that he was coming at the request of the 
dying man) was only ME, she nearly fainted. I said nothing; pre- 
tended not even to recognize her. This broke down some of the 
hauteur of that being. After I had finished she approached me and 
asked me if I recognized her. An unequivocal, “I ought to” caught 
her unawares. 

Then, she a non-Catholic, avowed that she had always tried to 
prevent a priest from doing his duty in such serious cases because she 
was convinced that it only did a lot of harm. But she averred she had 
learnt a lesson in the case of Mr. X. And she promised me that she 
would never again interfere. I hope she didn’t. 

The doctor, a learned and successful man in his profession, was the 
next one to have to acknowledge that “It isn’t all sham; and sometimes 
does more good than care and medicine.” 


I got him in the following manner. A clerical friend took suddenly 
sick, something akin to a stroke. His personal physician was out of 
town and the emergency call brought this same doctor. Immediately 
he ordered the sick priest to a hospital. He wanted a non-Catholic 
hospital, though the Catholic hospital of the place was by far the best 
equipped and best manned in the city. The sister of the stricken priest 
insisted on the Sisters’ hospital. And as she would have to see to it 
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that the bills were paid, she finally had her way. I happened to be at 
the next parish on a visit to an old friend of mine. He told me to rush 
over and see what might be wrong at St. Joseph’s. “Father must be 
very sick or something; Mary is so excited that she can hardly talk.” 
I rushed over the several city blocks that separated the two parish 
houses. On my arrival Father came to, for just an instant. “Anoint 
me, Father!” I did, then and there just as they were ready to take 
him to the hospital. He never came to again and died a saintly death 
after over fifty years in the service of his Master. 

In the evening I had a chance to go to the hospital. I took the 
chance especially as I wanted to see the progress of Father. He was 
sinking fast, so the Sister informed me as I entered the institution. I 
asked for a stole and a ritual, being willing to remain at his bedside 
till the crisis should have passed. In the meantime I would be reciting 
the prayers of the dying. The doctor was there. And he remained 
till the end. I had asked him to do as much. After my friend had 
passed away and I had finished a few more prayers for the repose of 
his soul I “went” for the doctor. 

We had an understanding then and there about any future Catholic 
patients that he might have, though I assured him that I would never 
even recommend him. He was a changed man, I thought. And he 
listened to all that I had to say. When I finished outlining a program 
for him—a program of Catholic ethics—he simply said: “Well, sir, I 
could never have believed that your services or whatever you call them 
would do any good. Now, I am convinced that there is something to 
your claims. The case of Mr. X. who was so refreshed after your im- 
promptu visit and stay had set me to thinking. What was it you did 
to bring about this change? Then the other case of Father, the good 
man who has just died, asking for Extreme Unction—I believe that is 
what you call it though you made use of another word—and dying as 
if nothing was easier; I don’t know what to say; I’m dazed; it stumps 
me, to come down to earth.” He assured me that he now believed 
where before he had often blasphemed. And be it known that never 
did any other priest in that city have reason to complain of the conduct 
of Doctor S. 


To remember everywhere and at all times that God is present and 
sees all is a practice which will keep us always united to Him. 


Catholic Anecdotes 





THE SAFE AND SOUND ROAD 





Catalina de Cardona, who lived at the time of St. Teresa in Spain, 
was one of the saintliest figures of her age. At eight she lost her 
father—and having seen in vision how he was suffering in Purgatory, 
she determined to devote her life to penance. She called herself thence- 
forth “The Sinner,” and lived mostly in a cave in the desert practicing 
the severest austerities. 

St. Teresa thought much of her. In fact, in her autobiography we 
find the following entry: 

“Once when I was thinking of the great penances practiced by Dona 
Catalina de Cardona and how I might have done more, considering the 
desires which Our Lord had given me at times, if it had not been for 
my obedience to my confessors, I asked myself, whether it would not 
be as well if I disobeyed them for the future in this matter. Our Lord 
said to me: ‘No, my daughter; thou art on the sound and safe road. 
Seest thou all her penances? I think more of thy obedience.’ ” 


GOD KNOWS ME 





A woman, poorly dressed, presented herself in the sacristy of the 
Basilica of Montmartre, and asked to see the superior of the chaplains. 
From her appearance he thought her to be in need. She offered him a 
coarse envelope, in which Father Lemius found five bills of a thousand 
francs each. 

“It is for your work,” said the woman. “They are my savings dur- 
ing twenty years.” 

He asked her name and address. 

“All that is useless,” she replied. ‘God knows me well, and that is 
enough.” So saying she took her leave. 


It is confidence and nothing but confidence which should lead us to 
love. Fear does not; it leads to severe justice as it is represented to 
sinners. But that is not love! 






























Pointed Paragraphs 





MY POOR MEXICO! 





The other day I met two young students who had come up from 
Mexico to continue their studies in the United States. A reference 
was made to Mexico. It drew from the older student the pathetic 
exclamation : 

“My poor Mexico!” 

Poor indeed. Despite the fact that Mexico is broiling in a Presi- 
dential campaign, there is no abatement in the official attitude towards 
the Catholic clergy of the country. 

Four priests—Fathers Zenon Pacheco, Gregorio Martinez, Rafael 
Moreno and Faustino Reyes, all of Pueblo, were arrested August 4th 
by Federal authorities on a charge of seditious activities. What were 
they? A plot against the government? Oh, no; just celebrating Mass 
privately in some Catholic home. They were brought to Mexico City. 

Several days ago, too, Calles proclaimed the liberation of all Cath- 
olic laymen held in prison for their Faith. It was merely a gesture. 
They are still on the Islas Marias—the prison camp. 


A LAYMAN’S EXPERIENCE 





From a letter in the correspondence section of “America” we quote 
the lines. They are illuminating, even if a bit discouraging. 

“T canvassed to date, in casual conversation, seventy-four Catholic 
laymen in four different professions. Sixty had received the K. of C. 
edition of the Bishop’s pamphlet (on conditions in Mexico). Not one 
had read it through—in their own admission. Their minds were a 
vacuum on the question—and most of them belong around Boston! 
Some of them could tell me the latest Scotch story, the past and the 
future of aviation, their losses in Saturday night poker, etc—but knew 
little and cared less for the red page in history that is being written in 
blood in Mexico. It is this state of indifference that is partly respon- 
sible for the studied avoidance of the Mexican question by our metro- 
politan newspapers.” 
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Oh yes, it is rather warm these summer days for such exciting 
reading as news from Mexico offers! 


STOP THAT IDEA 





A bit of good advice in these days when the motto of our young 
people seems to be simply: Have a good time! is given by a noted 
author and educator: 

“The modern social life invites to pleasure, ease and comfort; that 
is exactly what ‘young America’ is looking for, an ‘easy life.’ Parents 
unfortunately, are encouraging their children to find that life. Every 
time the father says: ‘I do not want my boy to have to work as hard 
as I did,’ he is doing harm; he is simply helping the young man to fix 
firmly in his mind the great, big idea, ‘I don’t have to work hard.’ 
Work built the United States, made it what it is today. The ‘easy life’ 
that young America seeks will throw the nation back quicker than any- 
thing else. ‘An easy life for me,’ exclaims young America, in revolt. 
Stop that idea. Squash it. Recommend work to young America. Say 
to young America, ‘come and work, step in line and be somebody.’ ” 


HAVE YOU HELPED? 





Perhaps you have; perhaps you have not. Anyway, this news article 
shows us what contributions to the missions help to effect. 

Msgr. Roche, bishop of Tuticorin, one of the native prelates of 
India, sketching the situation of the Church there in a letter to Mis- 
sions Catholiques, says that there are 50,000 conversions a year. 

The Catholic population of India, Burma, and Ceylon is 3,242,000 
souls, and there are now 10 archdioceses, 29 dioceses, 3 vicariates and 
2 apostolic perfectures, he adds. The Catholic clergy numbers 3,444 
priests, 2,277 of whom are secular and 1,167 religious. About 2,000 
are natives. There are 16 missionary congregations of priests and 13 
teaching congregations, among the latter the Irish congregation, the 
Brothers of St. Patrick. 

The 50,000 conversions a year could be doubled or tripled, accord- 
ing to Monsignor Roche, if there were more priests. 

“The Protestants and the Mussulmans,” he writes, “concentrate all 
their energy on converting the low castes. We must use all ours to 
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lead these poor souls to the Catholic religion. Without exaggeration, 
one may say that there are 50,000,000 to convert. It is the future of 
these millions of souls which is at stake today.” 

Stressing the great dearth of priests, he says that of 690,000 Cath- 
olic places, only 1,500 possess a priest in residence, or an average of 
one for 432. 


STYLES 





A story is told of Oom Paul Krueger, the brave though unfortu- 
nate president of the Transvaal that does not lack its pertinent point. 

One day the President was invited to a fashionable evening re- 
ception. At the hour appointed for the program, the President, who 
was a man of military precision, appeared at the hall. The hall was 
magnificently decorated. Already the invited guests had assembled, all 
adorned in the most fashionable evening dress. 

The good President entered—looked around at the assembled com- 
pany—and suddenly stopped, as if embarrassed. 

“Pardon me,” he said, turning to those about him; “I didn’t know 
that the ladies had not yet finished their toilet.” 

And despite all explanation he left the hall. 


IMMATURITY 





Dr. Gustave Hauser, who is one of Germany’s most eminent medi- 
cal scholars, and Professor of Pathological Anatomy at the University 
of Erlangen, in his autobiography, recently published, says: 

“In my youth I was—like so many immature men—an atheist. As 
I grew into manhood and became, at a later period, really deeply ab- 
sorbed in natural philosophy, the more the glorious wonders of nature 
disclosed themselves to me, the more. I realized how infinitely far 
science is from a real perception of the secrets of the world and that 
there are fields in the penetration of which the poor human mind will 
hardly be successful.” 

That may explain the cause of many present day “atheists”—they 
are immature. 


Being on the right track does no good—if you just sit there. 
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Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
AFTER DEATH 


“All’s well that ends well,” says an old proverb. True as this saying 
is about the works of man during the course of his life, it is equally true 
of the man whose life-work is ended—if he has died a friend and a 
client of Mary our Mother. 

The man whose every thought, word and action was for God and 
His glory is surely one in whom the proverb is realized to its fullest 
extent in another and better world. 

And this precisely is the place that Mary occupies: she, as the 
Mediatress of all Graces, has kept this man in the path so pleasing to 
God and so profitable for his soul. 

Now let us take a look at the conditions which give us so much 
hope. A man has died and gone to God. The first steps are those of 
preparing the body for consignment to the grave. Here already the 
devout Christian is draped in the livery of Mary. Medals signifying 
that he was a member of Mary’s sodality are pinned on the clothing. 
Beneath the clothing are the scapular, the royal robe of the Queen. 
The Rosary is placed into those hands, now cold in death, but in life 
often fingering those same beads in devout supplication. These little 
tokens of his devotion to Mary are almost as essential as the very 
undertaker himself. Thus is even the cold corpse given into the special 
custody of the Bright Queen of Heaven. 

As soon as the corpse is laid out the devout faithful are in the habit 
of gathering of an evening and reciting the Rosary for the repose of 
the soul of the deceased. During the days before the burial many a 
little prayer is said at the side of the coffin or in the Church for the 
benefit of the soul. Mary’s name and Mary’s prayer is the one most 
often repeated. Thus to Mary is given the care of the eternal welfare 
of the faithful departed before earth claims its own. 

And how often is the rosary recited while the corpse is being taken 
to its last resting place? Many of the faithful are very particular that 
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they do this on the way to the cemetery. Sometimes, where the ceme- 
tery is close to the church, the faithful all recite the rosary aloud till 
the procession arrives at the grave. 

How pleasing such prayers are to the Blessed Mother! How well- 
calculated they are to make her most interested in shortening the time 
of probation in Purgatory! How she must delight to know that one 
of her children is so often recommended to her motherly care and her 
powerful prayers! And how much they must help the soul, when it 
realizes—as it does—that so many prayers and recommendations are 
being sent up to Mary asking her to intercede! 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of the just!” 
Precious indeed; but far more precious because of all those fervent 
appeals to Mary, who is thus honored as her Son would have her hon- 
ored! She is the Mother of the living members of His Church; she 
is also the Mother of the departed faithful; for, she is the Mother of 
Perpetual Help, which is Help in life and help after death. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Thanks to our Mother under the title of Our Lady of Lourdes 
and Mother of Perpetual Help for the cure, through her intercession, 
of chronic abscesses and perforated ear-drums.”—N. Orleans. 

“Thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help for a safe-delivery, when 
doctors had pronounced it impossible. The child is named after her.” 

“Thanks to our Mother of Perpetual Help for succor in very grave 
temporal difficulties. She was our last recourse, and she won.” 

“Thanks for Mary’s help in serious doubts as to vocation. The 
Mother of Perpetual Help was my source of consolation and the de- 
cision was in her favor: the convent.” 


Today is the day I have been looking for. All my life has been 
spent in preparation for it. Yesterday and tomorrow are far-away 
nothings—the one a faint memory, the other a vague promise. But 
today is my day. It offers all that God has to give. And I’m a laggard 
or a coward if I fail to make the most of it—Glen Buck. 


The school is not intended to supplant the home. The one must 
supplement the other. The work of the one and the example of the 
other must be unified to give to each its full effect. 
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The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, president of the Catholic Near East 
Relief Association, who recently returned from Rome, tells of the Holy 
Father’s gratitude to American Catholics for the contributions sent in 
the beginning of this year. 

“As for the Holy Father himself,” said Father Walsh, “he more 
than once declared to me his deep admiration of the energetic and ad- 
mirable qualities of the American people—qualities, he said, which make 
us a nation of idealists. 

“T recall on one particular occasion his exact words: ‘It is America’s 
destiny to lead and to heal’—to lead by high ideals in civic and inter- 
national relations, and to heal the wounds of distressed peoples by the 
generous outpouring of charity. The response of America in favor of 
the oppressed and suffering people of Europe, particularly of Russia, 
Pope Pius described as ‘an epic of charity.’ 

“The Holy Father,” said Dr. Walsh, “has just issued a personal 
communication, signed by his own hand, which it was my privilege to 
bring to America, in which he again refers feelingly to the debt which 
humanity owes to Americans. A million copies of this Papal document 
are now being prepared and will be mailed to members of the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association.” 

* * * 

According to a statement made by the Rt. Rev. Pascual Diaz, exiled 
Mexican Bishop just returned from an audience with the Holy Father, 
special dispensations have been granted to the persecuted Mexican 
Catholics. Priests are now saying Mass at the risk of their lives and 
special rights are granted them so that they may offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice quickly. Everything in the Mass may be left out except the Offer- 
tory, the Consecration and the Communion. 

Members of the laity are permitted to give Holy Communion with 
their own hands to others and themselves. Marriages, when no priest 
is to be had within a month, may be performed by the couple pledging 
their troth before two lay witnesses, with a promise, of course, to renew 
the marriage ceremony before a priest when that becomes possible. 
“Recently, you remember,” said Bishop Diaz, “a whole wedding party 
was murdered because they attempted to carry on a religious wedding 
ceremony.” 


* * x 


Despite Calles and Obregon statements to the contrary, not only one, 
but two emissaries of those in power at Mexico City have approached 
the exiled Mexican Bishops here, in attempts to patch up some sort of 
religious peace, obtain the return of the prelates and have worship re- 
sumed in Mexican churches. 

It also is known that the exiled Bishops remained firm, insisting 
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upon adequate guarantees and a proper recognition of religious rights 
before they would consider discussing a settlement. 

Reports already have been published that Aaron Saenz, sub-secre- 
tary of the Calles Cabinet and campaign manager of General Obregon, 
approached the exiled prelates while he was in the United States osten- 
sibly on a lecture tour. Later, however, Eduardo Mestre, an attorney, 
who previously had represented Calles and Obregon in attempts to win 
over the Mexican Hierarchy, also approached the Bishops at San 
Antonio. 

It was proposed, it is understood, that the exiled Bishops return 
forthwith to Mexico and that worship be resumed in all the Catholic 
churches of the country. The reply of the Bishops, it is also under- 
stood, was that they would return to Mexico only if the proposal were 
made unconditionally and they were guaranteed an unmolested existence 
in their own country. 

* * * 

There were 2,111,500 children in the Catholic elementary schools 
of this country in 1926, according to a survey made by the N.C. W.C. 
Bureau of Education. This total enrollment for these schools repre- 
sents an increase of 75,991 over the number of students in the ele- 
mentary schools in 1924. In the same two-year period, 1924 to 1926, 
the number of Catholic elementary schools in this country increased 
from 7,198 to 7,449. 

Of the total of 2,111,500 pupils attending the Catholic elementary 
schools in 1926, 869,555 were boys, and 910,799 were girls. The re- 
ports left 331,206 unclassified as to sex. 

The teachers in the Catholic elementary schools totaled 55,155 in 
1926, an increase of 3,532 over the total number in the schools in 1924. 
Of these teachers, 50,931 were religious, and 4,224 were lay teachers. 
The religious teachers were divided into 50,004 women, and 927 men. 
It is interesting that while the number of religious women teaching in 
elementary schools increased 4,316 between 1924 and 1926, the number 
of religious men teaching in these schools decreased 207. 

* * 


The Archdiocese of Chicago, according to this survey, continues to 
lead all other Sees in the United States in the matter of total enroll- 
ment in the parochial schools. In 1926 there were 169,806 children in 
the Catholic elementary schools of Chicago Archdiocese. This repre- 
sents an increase of 7,501 pupils between 1924 and 1926. 

The Archdiocese of Chicago also leads the other Sees of the country 
in the number of elementary schools reported, and is the only diocese to 
report 300 or more Catholic elementary schools. There were 335. 
Philadelphia was second with 262. New York was third. 

* * * 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units of St. Louis University, a 
Jesuit institution, not only won first place in “relative rank,” triumphing 
over 11 other universities and colleges, at the training camp just ended 
at Fort Snelling, Minn., but swept in half a dozen notable individual 
awards. 

The award for general individual proficiency, competed for by all 
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the officers at the camp, was won by a St. Louis University student, 
W. E. Crystal. 

First place in general efficiency was won by St. Louis University 
medical unit over all the other schools in the camp. Iowa was second 
and Minnesota third. St. Louis U. also took first place in Hygiene and 
Sanitation ; and the combined medical and dental groups of St. Louis U. 
won the cup for the most faithful attendance at church services. 


* * * 


Miss Helen Crowley, of Hartford, Conn., took her vows as a 
member of the Society of the Atonement of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, at Graymoor, N. Y., on the feast of the Assumption. For the 
past ten years Miss Crowley has been secretary to departmental officers 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. As a member of the 
Hartford Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, she was 
chairman of the Woman’s Committee, and aided in organizing the 
division, which has ten thousand members. 


* * * 


News received from Indo-China through the French missions dis- 
closes that a Catholic daily paper is about to appear in the colony. 
Native Catholics have in Tonkin a tri-weekly paper and those of Annam 
have a fortnightly bulletin. A great college which will be under the 
care of the Benedictines, is to be founded at Tonkin. At Saigon, in 
Cochin-China, another college is being organized. The Dominicans will 
have charge of this institution. Conformable to the wishes of the Holy 
See, they intend creating a Catholic University as soon as a sufficient 
number of pupils is reached. 

. * * 


Two Belgian Benedictine monks from the Abbey of St. Andrew, 
near Bruges, have sailed for China, and after spending some months at 
the Catholic University of Peking, with the American Benedictines, to 
acquaint themselves with the language and customs of the country, will 
proceed to the province of Szechwan, where it is their purpose to found 
a Chinese Benedictine monastery in a new Chinese Vicariate. 


* * * 


On Aug. 2, the Rev. Geo. A. Hild, C.Ss.R., celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his profession as a Redemptorist. On Sept. 4, the Rev. Jos. 
A. Beil, C.Ss.R., will celebrate the golden jubilee of his priesthood. 


2K * * 


The Soviets declare in Europe that the religious question is a matter 
of indifference to them. They deny that they persecute priests. In 
Russia, it is well known, that the reality disproves the statements. The 
Deriieres Nouvelles, of Paris, recently published a list of names of 
117 Orthodox bishops, imprisoned or sequestered in concentration 
camps in Russia, prohibited from celebrating Divine Service. Besides 
these there are 40 more who have been carried off by the authorities, 
without the least information regarding their whereabouts. 
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Victims of Love. By a Member of 
the Association of Victims for Holy 
Mother Church. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Will of God is the melody of 
life,” is the note that runs through this 
delightful little book of ascetism for the 
Laity. “God wants not the change of 
our state in life but change of purpose, 
purity of intention in the varied duties 
of life.” “It is certain that our age 
abounds in sanctity—just as it abounds 
in sin and vice.” These key-notes are 
truly carried out and nicely proven in 
the pages of this treasure. It is a good 
book for the over-worked mother, the 
troubled father, the loving daughter and 
son who have given up the idea of con- 
vent-life for the sake of needy oe. 


The price is reasonable: $1.25 per copy. 

The Epistles of Christ. By Rev. 
Andrew Michael Chapman. Published 
by B. Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, $1.75. 

Short Sermons for the Sundays of 
the year on Texts taken from the 
Epistles, is the sub-title of this new 
book of sermons. 

A new book of sermons. Some of 
them are well planned and well worked 
out for their length. None of these 
sketches is over five pages in length and 
thus make a very handy book for the 
busy American pastor. Being a book 
of sermons with Epistle Texts as a 
basis for the argument and therefore 
getting away from the oft-used Gospel 
texts it might and does afford newer 
subjects; also newer ideas on some of 
the old familiar subjects. Each sermon 
is concluded with a peroration, dis- 
tinctly marked as such. This ought to 
prevent much of the ordinary looking 
for a conclusion, fit for the occasion 
and worthy of the topic treated—P. N. 

The Girl Who Fought. By Will W. 
Whalen. Published by B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price, $2.00. 

“Dad would blush for his daughter in 
heaven if he knew I was a coward and 
pulled down my flag.” That flag stood 
for everything good and true. This one 





_a rather dull book. It is not. 
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sentence gives us the clue to the char- 
acter of Bridget Purcell, the heroine of 
the story. She is a splendid creation. 
There are thrills aplenty in the book; 
there are pages that bring the tears to 
one’s eyes; there are pages that bring 
the smiles to one’s lips; but all is for- 
gotten in the characters that really warm 
one’s heart and are so lifelike as to 
make one think he is actually in Mine 
Run. Meet them: Bridget Purcell, 
Martin Connor, Jack Hayes and the 
rest. You cannot meet any better. “The 
Girl Who Fought” deserves to be a best 
seller. 

Conversations on Vocations. By F. 
J. Remler, C.M. Published by the Vin- 
centian Press, 1065 Locust St, St. 
—_ Mo. Price, paper, 35c; cloth, 

c. 

Father Remler gives us a very com- 
pact but complete treatise on Vocations. 
We need such books today, perhaps, 
more than ever. I should not have 
called it a treatise; you might think this 
It is 
most interesting. It presents eight con- 
versations on the subject of vocations. 
It will answer almost any question that 
our young people might ask regarding 
the subject. And more than that—it 
may help them to answer the question 
that is in their hearts: What is my 
vocation ? 

Father Lord’s little pamphlet may 
help to solve the problem. It is so per- 
suasive that it will make many a parent 
think of praying that God may call his 
or her boy, and will waken desires in 
many a lad’s heart.—A. T. Z. 

The Call of Christ. A Study of 

Religious Vocation for Young Men. By 
Danie A. Lord, S.J. Published by the 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis. Price, single 
copies, 10 cents; one hundred copies, 
$7.00. 
Just recently a Catholic lady re- 
marked to me: “How is it that a few 
years back St. M——’s parish gave so 
many boys to the priesthood and now 
years go by and not a lad goes to the 
Seminary?” It is a problem that many 
another parish presents. 





The difference between a Fundamen- 
talist and a Modernist is this: the Fun- 
damentalist says, “There is a hell”; the 
Modernist answers, “Oh hell, there 
ain’t.” 


A small but very black negro was 
standing very erect at one side of the 
door of a house where a colored man 
had just died. The services were about 
to begin, when the negro clergyman ap- 
peared at the door and said to the little 
fellow: 

“The services are about to begin. 
Aren’t you coming inside?” 

“T would if I could,” said the small 
boy, “but you see I’s de crape.” 


“Barbers are bigger than bakers.” 
“Why ?” 
“They’re strapping fellows.” 


Do you know why I like 


I don’t know. That’s why I 
asked you. 


Teacher: Who can give me a sentence 
using the word “Avaunt”? 

Little Abie: Avaunt vhat avaunt vhen 
avaunt it. 


Customer: Chicken croquettes, please. 
Waiter (one-time baseball umpire) : 
Fowl ball!! 


Q. Why the crepe on the hood of the 
car—who’s dead? 
A. The danged engine!, 


“Well, dad, I just ran up to say 
hello!” 

“Too late, son. Your mother just ran 
up to say good-by and got all my spare 
change.” 


A student failed in an examination 
in all the five subjects he took. He 
telegraphed to his brother: “Failed in 
all five. Prepare papa.” 

The brother telegraphed back: 


“Papa 
prepared. Prepare yourself.” 


A priest went into a barber-shop con- 
ducted by one of his parishioners to get 
a shave. He observed that the barber 
was suffering from overindulgence in 
strong drink, but decided to take a 
chance. In a few moments the barber’s 
razor had nicked the Father’s cheek. 
“There, Pat, you have cut me,” said the 
priest, as he raised his hand and 
caressed the wound. “Yis, y’r riv’rence,” 
answered the barber. “That shows 
you,” continued the priest, in a tone of 
censure, “what the use of liquor will 
do.” “Yis, y’r riv’rence,” replied the 
barber humbly, “it makes the shkin 
tinder.” 


“T say, doctor, did you ever doctor 
another doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, often.” 

“Well, tell me this: Does a doctor 
doctor a doctor the way the doctored 
doctor wants to be doctored, or does the 
doctor doing the doctoring doctor the 
other doctor in his own way?” 


“No, I don’t want to buy that horse. 
He looks as though he had a mean dis- 
position.” 

“Dat am nothin’, boss. He just got 
dat look from runnin’ in sulky races.” 


A man in a hospital for mental cases 
sat fishing over a flower bed. A visitor 
approached, and, wishing to be affable, 
remarked : 

“How many have you caught?” 

“You're the ninth,” was the reply. 


Judge (to fat lady)—And why did 
you strike the doctor? 

Fat Lady—Well, Judge, he examined 
me and then said, “Lady, this malady of 
yours is very serious; I don’t know 
whether to blast or operate.” 


Mother (discovering her little 
daughter washing a kitten with soap 
and water)—Oh, Betty, darling, I don’t 
think the mother pussy would like her 
kitten washed like that! 

Betty (very seriously) — Well, I 
really can’t lick it! 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 





Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


Py Sas 06 ab v0 54h g en ohn eheneenkeedaes $ 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CI, GE Da basses cha wiiscwdccccnsensnwaes covanne 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,253.42 


Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church)...... 4,428.78 


* * x 


Burse of St. Joseph, $644.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,007.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,963.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of the Sacred Heart, $5,000.00; Burse of Holy Family, $20.00; 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $2,000.44; Burse of St. 
Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, $4,500.00; Burse of St. 
Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $400; Mr. F. Henze 
Burse, $1,950.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $1,141.25; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $600.00; Promoters’ Burse 
of the Sacred Heart, $1,013.41; Mary Gockel Burse, $7.00; Father 

Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, $10.00. 











VICTIMS OF LOVE 


The Spiritual Life in the 
World. 


Price, $1.25. 


THE EPISTLE OF 
CHRIST 


By Rev. M. A. Chapman. 
Price, $1.75. 


STOCK CHARGES 
AGAINST THE BIBLE 
By Claude Kean. 
Price, $1.25. 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY 
Prayer Book for Nurses. 
Price, $1.00—$2.50. 


OLD WORLD 

FOUNDATIONS OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
By W. H. Kennedy and 


Sr. M. Joseph. 
Price, $1.28. 


LOST IN THE ARCTIC 
By J. Svensson, S. J. 
Price, $1.00. 


Books 


_ FOR PARISH, SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY 








A CASE OF 
CONSCIENCE 
By Isabel C. Clarke. 
Price, $2.50. 


THE INDIAN GOLD 
SEEKER 


By H. S. Spalding, S.J. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE GIRL WHO 
FOUGHT 
By W. W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 


MY MISSAL 
By Dom F. Cabrol. 
Price, postpaid, 75c. 


CRESTING THE RIDGE 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
Price, $2.00. 


JUDAISM AND 
CATHOLICISM 
By Rosalie M. Levy. 
Price, $1.00. 





ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


WISCONSIN 

















